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From the S. S. Treasury. | 
JANE THORNDIKE. 

Jane Thorndike was one of those good little | 
girls, who love every body, and whom every body | 
loves. She was very fond of the Sabbath school; 
and, as might be expected, she was very punc- 
tual and regular in her attendance. But she did 
not wish to enjoy it alone. She often man- 
ifested a peculiar anxiety that all children might 
have the benefits of the Sabbath School. One 
day, she said to her mother, ‘‘ I wish I could in- 
vite Mr. Wilson’s children; to go to the Sabbath 
school with me.’’ Her mother assured her there 
could be no objections to her doing so, if she 
desired to: but as she had not heard the superin- 
tendent say that the scholars might invite other 


tain that he would approve of. it; and she would 
never. do any thing against his will; for she loved 
him very much. 

At the close of the school, the next Sabbath, 
the superintendent said to the scholars, that they 
might invite as many as they pleased to attend 
the Sabbath School. This ‘was just what Jane 
wanted. As soon as the school was dismissed, 
she hastened home, and the first thing she said, 
was, ‘* Mother, the superintendent says we may 
ask as many as we please, to attend the Sabbath 
School; and now I mean to go and ask Susan and 
John and James Wilson to go.” Her mother 
thought, as it was the Sabbath, she had better 
defer going to Mrs. Wilson’s till Monday. Jane 
immediately submitted to the wish of her mother. 
But she could scarcely sleep all night,her thoughts 
were so much occupied with the prospect of doing 
some good to the Wilson family. When the morning 
arrived, Jane rose early and set off for Mrs. Wil- 
son’s. When she arrived, Mrs. Wilson was surpris- 
ed to see her so early. Jane told her what the super- 
intendent had ‘said, and that she had come to see if 
Susan and John and James would go to school wth 
her the next Sabbath.’ ‘‘ My children,” said Mr 
Wilson, “‘ are very ignorant. They have to work 
for a living, and can’t go to school all the time, as 
youcan. Not one of them can read the Testa- 
tament.”” That will make no difference, replied 
Jane; there are classes where the scholars, if they 


=| clothes fit to wear. 
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‘** But,” added Mrs. Wilson, ‘‘ they have no 
They have not even been to 
meeting these six months, for that very reason.” 
‘© Well,” said Jane, ‘‘ that will be no hinderance; 
for mother says she will furnish some clothes, if 
they will only go.”’ Thus did this good little girl 
obviate one difficulty after another, till Mrs. Wil- 
son consented to let her childrer’ Jo to the’ school 
the next Sabbath. Jane hastened home, and she 
and her mother soon fixed up some clothes for the 
children to wear; and when Sabbath morning 
cme, she appeared in a a accompa- 
nied by the three Wilson Gren, all neat and 
early. This was a strange @place to our new 
comers, and they hardly knews how to act; but 
they soon began:to feel at home, learned to read 
very fast, and, in a few weeks, the father and 
mother came also: They all sit down now at 
home, after they have finished their day’s labor, 
and prepare their Sabbath school lesson. A total 
change has already taken place in the whole as- 
pect of their domestic circle, and we tfust parents 
and children will soon become Christians, and be 
preparing to live together in heaven above. 























MORALITY. 











don’t know how to read, are taught to read. 


Translated from the French for the Youth’s Companion. 
STORY OF LYDIA BELMONT. 
[Continued from page 192.]} 

A few months after Lydia’s journal-had been 
commenced, she was playing with several of her 
companions before the garden gate. Her papa 
had given her a little basket of cherries, from his 
hot-house, and the little girls amused themselves 
by tying them in the form of a nosegay to some 
ribbons, as the fruit-women do with the first cher- 
ries which they. bring to market. 

While they were thus employed, theysaw a 
little girl pass, neatly dressed, leading by the 
hand her brother, three or four years old. The 
little girl stopped to look at the new fruit, with a 
curiosity certainly very pardonable; yet one of the 
young ladies asked her in an insolent tone what 
she wanted, and ordered her to go along without 
having the impertinence to look at them. The 
child was going away without replying, but her 
brother, whose mouth watered at the sight of the 
beautiful cherries, began to cry, which occasion- 
ed another reprimand from the young lady, who 
called hiin a little monkey, and began to run after 
him. The little girl then took him in her arms 
and carried him off. 

Lydia was indignant at the conduct of her com- 
panion. ‘‘ How could you treat those poor children 
so cruelly ?”’ said she, ‘‘ why should they noi love 
cherries as well as we?” She ran after the chil- 
dren immediately, and put into the hand of the 
little boy, the bunch of cherries which she had 
just tied. ‘‘ Here,” said she, ‘‘ when you have 
done playing with them, you can eat them, but 
you must give some to your sister.” ‘‘O yes,” 
he replied, ‘‘ always one half for my sister. Look 
here, Louisa.” 

But you ought to say, ‘‘Thank you, Miss,” 
said Louisa, courtesying. The little boy repeat- 
ed the words with a joyous smile, which made 


Lydia very happy, and she could not help think- 
ing as she returned that her mother would approve 

' of her conduct if she knew it. 

But though Lydia was too modest to boast of 


what she had done, this incident did not remain 
unknown. Her *bonne who was walking in the 





* This word means a person who sustains an office be- 


tween that of governess and waiting maid, er uniting the 


daties of beth. 
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garden with a child in her arms, had seen all that 

passed, and gave an account of it to her mistress. 

Imagine Lydia’s surprise when, the next morning 

at breakfast, she heard the whole account in her 

mother’s journal! 1t would be difficult to describe 

her pleasure at receiving the praises which she 
merited. Her mother inquired if she knew who 

— the parents of the little girl and where they 

ived. 

** No, mama?” replied Lydia, ‘ all I know is, 
that her name is Louisa. Herclothes were neat, 

but I do not think she is rich, and her brothers 
toes came through his shoes. If you will allow 
me, mama, I will give her the frock which J have 
done wearing, and I think the shoes which George 
has outgrown, would fit the little boy, exactly.” 

** Very well,” replied the mother,‘* youshall have 
the pleasure of carrying them these presents. I 
have, also, a remnant of coarse cloth, from which 
I will cut an apron for the little girl, and you 
shall make it.”’ 

Lydia was not slow to avail herself of her 
mother’s permission, but though she watched very 
constantly, some days passed before she saw the 
children. One morning, however, she saw them 
coming from the window, and ran down to meet 
them. Their joy on receiving thé presents which 
she had for them was of the most lively kind, 
particularly that of the little boy who repeated 
incessantly, ‘‘O my pretty shoes! See my pretty 
shoes!’ After having tryed the apron on the 
little girl, and loaded them both with caresses, 
Lydia dismissed them, having forgotten, in her 

haste, to inquiretheir parents’ names, and where 
they lived. 

Some days passed, during which she hardly 
thought of.her-little favorites, when one morning 
that she had risen very early to walk in the gar- 
den, she perceived, through the gate, Louisa and 
her brother. They held a garland composed of 
the most beautiful flowers with knots of riband. 
** What have you there and: what are you going 
to do with them?”’ asked Lydia, as soon as she 
had opened the gate. ‘‘It is something which I 
beg you to accept, Miss,’’ replied Louisa. ‘* To- 
day is the first of May, the festival of flowers. So 
my mother and I have risen early to make this 
garland, in the hope that it might please you.” 

Lydia, transported with joy, thanked Louisa 
affectionately, and ran to her mother to display her 
present. After having paid the expected tribute 
of admiration, her mother gave Lydia a crown for 
the children, which she ran with all her might to 
carry tothem, but it wastoo late. Louisa had been 
told by her mother not to stop lest she should ap- 
pear to expect some reward. However,the result of 
their inquiries on the subject were, that the moth- 
er of the children was an honest and industrious 
woman named Sheldon. [ To be, continued. | 

















THE NURSERY. 
WHAT HONOR MEANS. iu 


Henry was a bright little boy, just learning to 
read. His mother usually spent half an hour with 
him every morning, sometimes hearing him spell 
out easy sentences, sometimes reading stories to 
him, and at others she taught him to repeat texts 
from the Bible or simple hymns. 

‘*Come to me, Henry,” said his mother to 
him, one day. ‘‘ You may put away your blocks 
and little wagon first.” 

‘** Yes, mother,” said the little boy, and he 
hastily gathered up the blocks in his apron, and 
tumbled them into a large basket. ‘‘ When I 
obey quick, then I’m a good boy.” 
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‘* Yes, my dear—I can’t read you a story to- 
day. I have a text for you to learn.”. 

‘* But mother, I had rather hear a story. Aunt 
Mary always tells me stories when I want her 
to. I love to hear stories. Why can’t you tell 
me one?”’ 

‘* I think it is best to have you learn a verse to- 
day,” replied his mother. 

Henry, who had never been allowed to tease, 
had nothing more to say. He repeated pleasantly 
the verse given him, which was ‘‘ Honor thy fa- 
ther and mother.” 


‘* But what does honor mean?” said he, after} 


repeating it once or twice. ‘‘ Does it mean to 
have the fathers and mothers ride on a hartd- 
some horse ?”’ 

‘* No indeed. 
tion?” 

‘* Why, you told me about Mordecai and Ha- 
man. Mordecai rode on a handsome horse, be- 
cause the king wanted to honor him.” 

‘*T am glad you remember something about 
the story. Can you tell me why the king wanted 
to honor him?”’ 

‘© Ves, mother. Mordecai was a poor man. 
He saved the king’s life once. Two wicked men 
wanted to kill him.” 

‘* Ves, that is right. Mordecai had done the 
king a great kindness, but the king did not make 
him any present, or reward him in any way. He 
mighi have told him he was much obliged to him, 
but that was all. An account of it was written 
in a book, and then he seemed to forget all 
about it. Hére were many other things written 
in the same book. One night, when he was tired 
and could not go to sleep, he asked some one to 
read to him, and the person read what was writ- 
ten about Mordecai. Then the king was sorry 
that he had forgotten Mordecai. He wanted to 
show him some attention or respect,or to honor him, 
so that Mordecai might know, and all the people 
might know,that the king was gratefultohim. He 


But why did you ask that ques- 


thought the best way to do it, was to have him 


put on a suit of the king’s clothes and to ride on 
his beautiful horse through all the streets, so that 
every one might see how highly the king thought 
of Mordecai.” 

‘- But the word honor in this text means a great 
deal more. Iwill tell you when you honor your 
mother.” ; 

‘‘IfI asked you to go down stairs and get my 
thimble, that I left on the table, and you should 
pleasantly leave your play and run and get it, you 
would honor me.” 

‘Did I honor you when I picked up my 
blocks quick’ and put them away, when you told 
me?” 

‘* Yes, Henry; so, you see, that to obey is one 
thing that honor means. Whenever you do cheer- 
fully and quick'what your mother tells you to do, 
and what you think she would like to have you 
do, even if she does not:ask ‘you, then you honor 
her.” 

‘© J might be: very sick and’ lie on the: bed all 
day, and not be able’to say any thing to my little 
boy. Ifyou were to be very careful not to make 
any noise to disturb me, and not trouble any one 
in the parlor or the kitchen, because vou knew that 
if you did any thing that was wrong it would make 
me very sorry and more sick, then you would honor 
me. Whenever you help me in any way, orare kind 
to me, youhonor me. You know, you sometimes 
take care of your little sister for me when I ‘am 
busy, and go up stairs and down stairs for me 
when I am at work.” 

“Do you remember Mr. Williams, the man 
who made your shoes?” 

‘‘Yes,mother; he measured my foot with a stick.” 

*¢ Well, Mr. Williams is a poor man -and.-lives 
in a small house, but he honors his mother. He 
was a little boy once and his mother took. care. of 
him, just as your mother takes care of you. She 
gave him his breakfast and supper, and a soft bed 
to sleep on at night. When he was-sick she was 














very kind to him, and held him in her arms or 
rocked him in the eradle and watched over him 


till he got well. Now he is a tall man. 
mother is old and feeble. She is blind, but her 
son is very kind to her. He remembers how kind 
she wastohim. He gives her her clothes, and 
gets a good breakfast and dinner and supper for her 
every day. Sundays he leads her to meeting, be- 
cause she cannot see. He tries to do all he can 
to make her happy.” 

** Now, God wants you and all children, to 
honor their fathers and mothers by being grateful 
to them for their kindness, and by treating them 
with respect and affection.” —[ Sab. Day Book. 


His 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 
THE WOODPECKER AND THE PARROT. 

Have the readers of the Youth’s Companion 
forgotten the story of the Wren and his Family, 
or would they like to hear some more of Aunt 
Eliza’s stories? 

Her little nieces were very much interested 
about Birds, and begged her to tell them some- 
thing more about them. Little Anna put away 
her doll, stopped «chattering, and climbed up into 
her lap, with her great blue eyes wide open. 
Helen seated herself on a stool at her feet, and 


Louisa, who had tried every chair in the room| == 


that afternoon without finding ‘‘one that was 
easy,” suddenly found the one she was sitting 
upon was very comfortable. Aunt Eliza askedthem 
ifthey ever heard of a very large and powerful bird 
called the Ivory billed Woodpecker? Mr. Wilson 
once wounded one slightly in the wing, and it 
uttered a cry resembling that of a young child, 
that so frightened his horse that it nearly cost him 
his life. Well, the cry was so distressing that as 
he carried the bird through the streets, covered 
over, people ran to the windows and doors to see 
what could be the matter. When he drove up to 
the tavern, the landlord and the people who were 
standing by were very much disturbed by the 
sound; and when Mr. Wilson asked them for 
lodgings for himself and his baby, they were quite 
perplexed. After he had amused himself a great 
while hearing them guess what it could be, he 
took out the bird, which made them laugh very 
heartily. He took the Woodpecker up stairs, 
and locked it up in his chamber, while he went 
to give directions about his horse. In less than 
an hour he returned, but on opening the door, the 
bird set up the same cry of surprise and sorrow 
that it had before uttered. ‘* What for, Aunt 
Eliza?” said little Anna, who was all eagerness 
to get at the end of the story. ‘‘ Why, what do 
you think, Anna, his baby had mounted up at the 
side of the window, and a little below the ceiling 
had begun to break through. The bed was cov- 
ered with large pieces of plaster, and a consider- 
able hole was made, so that if Mr. Wilson had 
not. returned, his bird would have flown away 
pretty soon. ‘‘ Oh,” said littlke Anna, ‘‘how 
sorry I am it did not get away. What did he do 
with it, Aunt?” ‘‘ Oh, he tied a string to its leg, 
that it might not reach the wall, and after fasten- 
ing it to a mahogany table, left. it, to find some- 
thing for it toeat. When he returned, he found 
that it had turned its rage against the table, and 
had entirely ruined it with blows from its power- 
ful bill. Mr. Wilson wanted very much to make 
a drawing of him, but the woodpecker did’nt like 
sitting for his portrait, so it cut him in several 
places, and showed so much spirit, that he was 
almost: tempted to restore it-to. the woods. ‘‘ Oh 
I hope he did, Aunt Eliza,” said. Anna, ‘do 
please make the story end good:’’ Her aunt 
smiled at her earnestness and told her, though she 
was very sorry to sadden that: bright little face, 
she must tell her that the woodpecker was so 
vexed, that it refused all-food-and died -three- das 
after. 

Poor little Anna looked so sober, that her 
Aunt told her she would tell her of a Parrot of 
Mr. Wilson’s, which he carried with him in his 
most laborious journeys. Happening to catch 
another parrot, he placed it in the ciage with 











this, who was perfectly delighted to see it. She 
crept up to the stranger parrot, chattering away 
to it, stroked its head and neck with her bill, and 
at night they nestled close to each other. Pretty 
soon the stranger parrot died, and the other one 
appeared so sad and melancholy, that Mr. Wilson 
did’nt know what he should do with her. Now 
guess what he did, Anna? ‘‘ Got another parrot, 
didn’t he, Aunt.”’ ‘* No—what do you say, Lou- 
isa?” ‘* Let it fly away?” ‘* No, what do you. 
guess, Helen?’ ‘* Perhaps he killed it, Aunt.” 
No—no—I thought you wouldn’t guess it. Well, 
he put a looking-glass into the cage, and when the 
parrot looked into it and saw her own bright fea- 
thers, she thought the other one had come back, 
and was quite delighted. Often in the daytime, 
and always at night, she lay close to the image 
in the glass, and began to doze with great com- 
posure and satisfaction. ‘‘ Oh Aunt, I like that 
story,”’ said Anna, ‘‘ because there’s nothing sad 
about it.” Louisa looked as if she thought her 
aunt had not told all, and she thought right, for 
little Anna was so tender hearted, she did not 
make her sad again by telling her that this parrot 
got out of its cage, left the vessel in which Mr. 
Wilson was, in the Gulf of Mexico, and perished 
in the waves. S. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO ELLEN W.—WNo. XIII. 
On tHe Stems or Piants. 

My dear Ellen,—Besides the divisions of plants 
which I have mentioned, there is another, suggest- 
ed by the different soils and places, in which 
plants of different kinds more naturally grow. 
Alpine plants, grow upon very high mountains. 
Hilly plants (as their name implies) are those that 
grow upon the hills, in a warm, dry soil. Shady 
plants flourish in woods and shady places, and 
although remarkably fresh and green, will wither 
away, if transplanted to a more open sityation.. 
The lady’s slipper is one of the most beautiful. 
Champaign plants, grow,in open and -dry plains; 
the word champaign.signifying a flat open coun- 
try. Aquatic plants, live in marshes, in wet places 
by the sea-shore, and in the water as. their name 
indicates. They consist of flags, sea-weed, dif- 
ferent kinds of lilies,&c. Parasitic plants, instead 
of taking root in the earth, depend for support 
upon other plants, and.upon trees. They are few 
in number, the missletoe is the most important. 
It is very seldom, and. not without great care,. 
that these six kinds of plants will flourish, if re- 
moved into other soils than those originally de- 
signed for them. 

With reference to their stems, plants aré some- 
times divided into woody, and herbaceous. Woody. 
plants are those whose stalks are composed of 
wood; such as trees and shrubs; which. are not 
destroyed by the winter. Herbaceous plants, are 
those whose stalks are not composed of wood, but. 
generally perish every year down to the roots; 
as many flowers, all kinds of weeds, potatoes, &c. 

The trunk or stem, is the body. of the vegeta- 
ble, whether it be a tree, a shrub, or an herb. 
Its. uses are various: it sustains the branches, 
leaves, and flowers: it servés-as an organ of com- 
munication between them and the root; it conducts 
to the root, the nourishment which the other parts 
of the plant have derived from the air,and it trans- 
mits to them the juices of the root.. The stems 
of vegetables, bear in many respects a striking 
analogy to the trunks or bodies of animals: There 
is a spot separating the stem from the root, called - 
the neck, which may be considered the seat of 
vitality. If you cut away the root of a plant, it 
will shoot out afresh; if you cut off the stem, it 
may again spring up; but if you injure this spot, 
the plant will infallibly perish. 

The stem is either simple, or divided into bran- 
ches. The branches are the parts proceeding 
immediately from the trunk. The divisions of the 
branches are called branchlets—meaning little 
branches. 
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» possessions are secure and you are happy.” 


~*box, like that in which you keep my necklace. 
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There area great many terms applied to stems, | sorry to tell you, it was not valued so highly by tried to save you,my boy, but I could not.” Avoid 


in reference to their different shapes, manner-of | 
growth, and substances, and to their difference in | 
surface, but an explanation, or even a list of these | 
would only weary and confuse you. As it is my | 
wish, dear Ellen, instead of this, to render the 
subject useful and pleasant to you and all my 
young friends, I prefer rather to turn your atten- 
tion to their manner of growth, which will neces- 
sarily involve some few of the many terms em- 
ployed. But this must be reserved for another 
letter. A. D. W. 


RELIGION. 




















Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LOST PEARL—Familiar Conversations. 
First Evening. 


Clara. There, ma, the clock has struck seven, 
now for the promised story. 

Elizabeth. Yes, ma, you know you told us as 
you finished the last conversation, that the next 
would be still more interesting; now the time has 
come and we are all ready. 

Mother. Well, my children, if you are all ready, 
I will commence. You Lucius and Frederick 
may lay aside your books, and you must all listen 
very attentively. 

The reason why I think this story will be so in- 
teresting to you, is that it istrue. It is concern- 
ing a beautiful and valuable Pearl, and those 
individuals who possessed it. There lived many 
years ago, in a distant land, a happy family. The 
husband and wife, who were the only members 
of the family, had just received an inheritance 
from a kind parent. ‘This parent was a king and 
had bequeathed them a very.rich inheritance. 
Among other things pertainingto this inheritance, 
was a fine estate, on whichthis family might live, 
and which contained nearly every thing they 
could desire, to make them comfortable; but pas- 
sing over many other things connected with this 
inheritance, I will introduce you to the rich and 
valuable Pearl, whose history we are now con- 
sidering. It was the last gift of the parent to his 
children, and tke most valuable. The estate with 
all its numerous charms, was a most delightful 
home to its possessors, but one thing was want- 
ing to make them perfectly happy in enjoying it, 
The parent knew this, and in order to secure to 
them this inheritance forever, (for the fear of losing 
it was the only thing that could lessen the happi- 
ness of its enjoyment,) gave them a Pearl. [It 
would take me too long, my dear children, to go 
into a description of all the properties which im- 
parted to this pearl its great value. I will there- 
fore only mention a few. This pearl exerted a 
great influence over its possessors. It kept their 
hearts pure—they placed: it in their bosom and 
they were safe. No wicked passion could then 
tage within—no evil thoughts could enter the 
mind, and such things as pride, anger, hatred, 
envy, revenge, and other wicked passions, never 
came near them. Such was the influence this 
pearl had over the minds of the individuals in this 
family, and thus it kept them always prepared to 
enjoy the estate; but it was valuable in another 
waytothem. On it was stampt the seal of the 
parent,a seal which all his subjects were bound to 
respect, and this seal secured to them a right to 
their property, the estate, &c. forever. 

Elizabeth. O, what avaluable pearl! and did 
he give itsto them to keep forever? 

Mother. Yes, to keep forever, as the key which 
locked into them their estate, and as he gave-it to 
them, he accompanied it with this parting admoni- 
tion, ‘‘ Dont lose the Pearl; keep it safe and‘your 


Clara. How carefully they must have kept it, 
ma. I wou'd have locked it up, in a tight little 


I would never have trusted it out of 
my sight. 


its owners, as it should have been. | 
Frederick. Surely they did not keep it in a! 
place where it was the least exposed, or liable to | 
be lost? 
Mother. They lost it—almost immediately afier 
they had received it. In the full possession of 
their delightful estate, they forgot their Parent’s 
injunction, thought the estate secure—mislaid the 
pearl, and lost it! 
Elizabeth. The precious pearl,and could’nt they 
find it again? O how wretched they must have 
been when they found out the loss. 
Clara. How careless! Did they value the 
Pearl, mother? 
Mother. 





valuable pearl. But we will here leave them and 
the pearl for this evening. Before I close, how- 
ever, I would point you to the sad fruits of neg- 
ligence and disobedience. Here you see what it 
can do. Let this be a lesson of use to you; shun 
carelessness and disobedience as you would the 
enemy that comes to rob you of your peace and 
happiness. [To be continued. | 





OBITUARY. 
From the Sabbath School Treasury. 
THE DROWNED BOY. 

A few years since, I was employed in teaching 
a school in a town, in the interior of the state of 
Massachusetts, where a large number of very 
promising children were assembled, for the noble 
purpose of obtaining knowledge. Most of them 
attended the Sabbath school. And in addition to 
this, received religious instruction at home, from 
their pious parents. One young lad, however, 
was not blessed with praying parents, nor sent to 
the Sabbath school. He was permitted to grow 
up without any of those restraints upon his natu- 
ral disposition, which the word of God, and reli- 
gious instruction are so happily calculated to 


exert. I said he was not blessed with praying 
parents. It was worse than that—his father was 


an intemperate man, and constantly used very 
profane language; and spent his Sabbaths either 
in laboring, or visiting taverns, where he could 
find kindred spirits, and enjoy the free interchange 
of concordant views and sentiments. From the 
influence of such an example, as well as from ig- 
norance of the commands of God, this unfortunate 
lad was accustomed to regard the Sabbath as a 
holiday. 

Sabbath came. The sun arose, and with more 
than usual warmth and brightness, shone forth to 
rejoice the hearts of men. The bells, at the prop- 
er hour, echoed their loud and united peals, to 
call the people to their sanctuaries for the wor- 
ship of God. But this boy had sought for pleas- 
ure and happiness, not in learning at the Sabbath 
school the glorious truths of the Bible, which 
would be able to save his soul from the pains of 
the second death; but in skating upon the ice, 
which had become tender by the warm influence 
ofthe sun. Ah! fatal pleasure! 

While other parents and their children were 
proceeding on their way to the house of God, this 
unfortunate boy was grappling with the king of 
terrors, in the midst of a watery element, and his 
afflicted parent striving to rescue his son from 
threatened ruin. The treacherous ice broke, and 
he sank to rise no more! Ah: whither did his 
undying spirit wing its everlasting flight? Called 
away to the bar of God, while in the very act of 
violating one of his holy commands—‘‘ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy.” I saw his life-~ 
less body, but the spirit that once animated it had 
returned to God who gave it: I loved him, for he 
was one of my scholars, and was a pleasant child. 
Once more I ask, Whither has his spirit gone?— 
My dear readers, are you parents, and would you 
avoid that anguish of spirit, and that remorse of 
conscience and self-condemnation, which made the 





Mother. It was indeed a great treasure, ana 
should have been kept with much care; but I am 


father ofthis child cry out in the bitterness of his soul 
‘©Q, Nathan! Nathan! I could not get to you; I 


It was great negligence and disobe-| ing his holy Sabbath. 
dience, my children, which caused the loss of this | day to keep it holy.” 


then, his example. Reverence the Sabbath, and 
bring your children to the Sabbath school. 

The voice of Nathan could not speak forgive- 
ness to the melting entreaties of the father, who 
felt the lashings of a guilty conscience for his sin- 
ful example. 

Are you children, and would you find unming- 
led pleasure? ‘‘ Remember to keep the Sabbath 
day holy.” Come to the Sabbath school, where 
you may learn what God requires of you, and 
what will secure to yourselves unmingled pleas- 
ure and eternal happiness. Learn from the sad 
fate of this unhappy boy, to tremble at the thought 
of trifling with the commands of God—of profan- 
** Remember the Sabbath 

Karrpa. 





EDITORIAL. 


INTERESTING TRACT, 

Have the renders of the Youth’s Companion scen a 
Tract lately published by the Council of the Massa- 
chusetts ‘Temperance Society? The name of it is, 
‘* Joe Anderson and Old Jim Bailey.” The following 
is an extract, and we would advise our young readers 


_|to buy the Tract, read the whole story, and see how 


much good a little boy can do. It is very interesting, 
and after you have read it yourselves, you can give it 
away, perhaps to some person who will by and bye 
thank you as much for it as George’s father thanked 
him. By the following extract you will know what 
we meau by saying this: 


‘* Why is not father more kind lately,’ said 
George, ‘‘ he scolds.more than ever, and does‘nt 
talk to me as he used to; why is it, tnother?”’ 

George’s mother sighed. She was an honest 
and good woman, and her heart had been sorely 
tried by the conduct of her husband. When she 
was married, he.was a sober and industrious man, 
; but he had fallen into bad habits, was less diligent 

than before, and. had at last. become fretful and 
unkind. 

‘*George,”’ said-she, ‘‘ may you at least be 
kind to your poor mother, may you grow up and 
be a help and a comfort to her. She watched 
over you in your cradle. She took care of you 
as you grew older, and new she looks to you for 
support. George, my son, remember your mioth- 
er and never be tempted todo evil.’’ George cov- 
ered his face to conceal his tears. 

The next morning was to be the first morning of 
a new year; and George had long looked forward 
|to it with joy. But when he went up to his little 
room, new thoughts came into his mind. He clos- 
ed his eyes, but sleptnot. He thought of his moth- 
er’swords. He thought of her sorrow. He thought 
of his own duty, and he thought of his father, but 
that thought was too much for him—and he wept 
bitterly. 

The evening wasstill. It was clear and frosty. 
Now and then he could hear a passing footstep, 
and then all was again silent. George asked help 
from above, he prayed long and earnestly, and 
his feelings were quieted, and he fell into a calm 
sleep. 

The next morning, George remained upon his 
| knees longer than common, and when he arose, 
lhe felt more cheerful. He crept slowly down the 
| stairs, that they might not hear him, till he could 
wish them a ‘‘ happy neweyear.’’ He had saved a 
little money now and then for many months; and 
wishing to show his regard for his mother, he plac- 
ed in her hand a small hymn book—the gift was a 
trifle, but it showed his feelings, and that was® 
enough. His mother’s eyes brightened, and her 
face was raised upward, while her hand was laid 
upon her son’s head, and her lips moved as if in 
prayer. 

The next morning George’s father was very 
cross. Every thing seemed to go wrong. In- 
doors it was too warm, and out of doors it wastoo 
‘cold. The chairs were uneasy, and the breakfast 
| was not cookedright. His wife was too dull,and the 
neighbors were too merry. Intruth the night be- 
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fore he had been drinking. His old comrades 

had invited him into the shop at the corner, and it 
' would’nt have looked civil to refuse,so he just step- 
; ped in and remained longer than he had intended, 
, and this morning his tongue was parched,his flesh 

was fevered, and he was, in fact, precisely what 
' the night before had made him. 

Still he loved George, for even when he spoke 

in anger, his son always remained so gentle, and 
; attended so promptly to what he was told to do, 
| that the father could not but feel a great affection 

for him. He loved him, but this morning he hardly 

dared give him his blessing, for he felt in his heart 

that the blessing of such a parent must be a mock- 
| ery—and he was ashamed to give it. 

The day passed slowly over. Before night there 
was a slight fall of'snow. Twilight came on, and 
the family were seated by a cheerful fire. That 
evening the father remained at home, and the 
mother was at a side table busy with her needle. 
George looked first at her, and then into the fire, 
and at last into the face of his father. He seemed 
anxious—he was uneasy—he moved in his seat— 
till at last he rose up, and drew near to his father. 

‘* Father you have given me no New year’s Gift 
to-day, as you used to.” 


‘* No, George, I have had little to give; what; 


would you have liked, my son?”’ 

George looked up and replied, ‘‘ something to 
show that you love me.” 

‘* As for my loving you, George, you know that 
already; but name, my son, what you would have, 
and if it be in my power, it shall be given.” 

‘** I do believe that you love me, father, and I 
want you to show it by one promise. It is a pro- 
mise that will make mother and me both, happier 
than any present.”’ The father looked at his son. 

‘* Ves,” said George, ‘‘ and I will love you, and 
mother will, if you will but give it, and keep it one 
year: promise to be as you used to, and drink no 
more till next New Year’s day. Do promise that, 
father.” 

The father rose up and went to the window. 
He raised the curtain, and looked out. The stars 
were just gleaming through the edges of the clouds 
but he did not see them. With his rough hand he 
wiped the tears from his eyes. The voice of his child 
was in his ears. The thought of his earlier days 
came before him. His wife, all—all lived in his 
mind. His heart was heavy within him, and he 
struggled with his own spirit. His leaden eye was 
lit up, and his blue lips trembled. He came back 
to the fire and took the hand of his son. 

‘* My son, I promise that nothing shall induce 
me to drink for one year. I promise it by my 
love to you and your mother, and I thank you, 
George, for asking me not to do as I have done.” 


Now, young reader, if you get the Tract, you will 
see if George’s father kept his word, and whether he 
made him and his mother happy. 





Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Just a word or two to my Boys—No. 2. 


I've just been thinking about the time when I was 
a boy—how I did some things that I would now, if |! 
could, blot out with my tears. About some other 
things also, which | would not have undone for all 
the gold in America. How I do wish, boys, you only 
knew now, a few of the things that you will know 
by and by. If you could only see the value of what 
you can now get, you would, I’m sure, increase your 
industry and double your knowledge. ‘The man de- 
pends on the boy; the peace or pain of the future on 
the actions of the present.. Be idle and vicious now 
and think of being happy in the future! it is like de- 
pending on a spider’s thread ina storm. All the great 
and good men in the world have been boys. What 
hinders, boys, your becoming great and good, men?— 
Now, [ll give you one good rule to go by. It is this: 
Whatever thing you do, do your best at it. Even in 
little things, let the smallest thing you do be done well. 

If I were a cobbler, I’ make it my pride 
The best of all cobblers to be; 
And if I were a tinker, no tinker beside 
Should mend an old kettle with me. 
Uncte Isaac. 











LETTERS ON BOTANY. 

We publish, this week, another of the ** Letters 
to Exten W.” on Botany, and shall give two more 
before the close of the Volume. ‘These Letters pro- 
bably are not so attractive as a story would be—but 
they contain information which ought to be possessed 
by all our youth, who wish to know the wonderful 
works of God in the vegetable world. ‘This informa- 
tion is collected from authentic sources, and commu- 
nicated in a plain and familiar style. But as the au- 
thor of these Letters intends to publish them in a 
book, and perhaps enough has been given to interest 
our readers in the subject, we shall not continue them 
in the next Volume. When the book is published, 
we hope our readers will avail themselves of it, to ob- 
tain a more extended knowledge of this pleasing 
branch of science. 





Juvenile Watchman. 

The Juvenile Watchman, recently published by Mr. 
William Nichols, at the office of the Christian Watch- 
man, is discontinued, and Mr. Nichols has kindly re- 
commended to the Subscribers to that paper to take 
the Youth’s Companion in its stead. We shall accor- 
dingly send the Youth’s Companion to those persons 
who have heretofore taken the Juvenile Watchman— 
but we are far from intending to obtrude this paper 
upon them, if they do not wish it. All persons, there- 
fore, who may receive the Youth’s Companion and do 
not wish to be considered as Subscribers, are request- 
ed to write their NAME and place of RESIDENCE 
on the paper, with the word STOP, and return it by 
mail to N. Wits, 19 Water-street, Boston. This 
will save postage. Persons who do not give such 
notice, in 2 or 3 weeks, will be considered as consent- 
ing to become Subscribers to the Youth’s Companion, 
according to the terms printed on the title page. 








. MISCELLAN 7. 


Reproof of the Eye. 


1. The following anecdote is related of the great 
critic Dr. Bencex. ‘Two young ladies who had been 
piously educated, and restrained from theatrical exhi- 
bitions, came on a visit to Stuttgart. They were fill- 
ed with curiosity to go to the opera, of which they had 
heard so much. And as they were on their way, they 
met a tall and grave personage, whom they had never 
before seen, but whom, from their parents’ descrip- 
tion, they knew to be the pious prelate Bengel. They 
regarded his striking figure with some reverence, and 


even looked back on him after he had passed; but as. 


they did so, his expressive eye met theirs, and seemed 
to say, ‘Children, are you in the right way??? They 
instantly forsook their visit to the play, and returned 
to their lodgings, convicted of their own consciences. 
2. A late eminent Judge of Virginia, once said toa 
friend of ours, that the most cutting reproof he ever 
received for profaneness, was without words. He 
happened to be crossing a ferry with the late Dr. Joun 
H. Rice. On account of shallows, the boat could not 
be brought to land, and they were carried to the shore 
by the black ferrymen. One of these was so careless 
as to suffer Judge H.’s clothes to become wetted, and 
the latter expressed his anger by an imprecation. Dr. 
Rice, without saying a word, turned on him his large 
speaking eye, with a sorrowful expression. ‘I never 
so felt a roproof (said the Judge) in my life; and in- 
stantly begged his pardon. ‘ Ask pafdon of God,’ said 
Dr. Rice. I shall never forget it.” At this time, 
Judge H. was entirely ignorant who his reprover was. 
[S. S. Journal. 





The Empty Places in Heaven. 

‘‘T hear,” said a fine lady to Dr. Bengel, “I hear 
that you are a prophet. Now pray tell me if there 
are special places in heaven for people of quality ?”— 
‘Tf am no prophet,” replied he, “yet I cannot deny 
that God has given me some light in his revealed 
word, agreeably to which I can tell you, that there 
certainly are such special places, But alas! they are 
little used; as you will find from Matt. xix. 24; and 
1 Cor. i. 26.” [2. 





Life in a Coffin. 
The following incident lately occurred at Munic!) }: 
Bavaria: A child of two years of age, which had b: 
conveyed in its coffin to the burial house, at the 





ment when it was about to be committed to the grave, 
was found sitting up in the coffin, gaily amusing itself 
with the flowers with which the body had been deco- 
rated preparatory to interment, without appearing 
disturbed by the unaccustomed scene by which it was 
surrounded. On being addressed,the child requested to 
be carried to its mother, London paper. 





.A Child’s Reproof. 

How affecting for a father to be reproved by his young- 
est child! A reformed drunkard, a wheelwright by trade, 
whose cruelty to his wife and family, in consequence of 
drinking, had been great, observed, ‘‘ There is nothin 
affects me so much as the observation of my little child. 
When I come home, it often says to me, ‘ Dad, you will 
not swear at my mam now, will you ?’ ’’—Temp. Adv. 





 - POETRY. 








From the New-York Mirror. 
BIRTHDAY VERSES—TO MY MOTHER. 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


My birthday! Oh beloved mother! 
My heart is with thee o’er the seas! 
I did not think to count another 
Before I wept upon thy knees— 
Before this scroll of absent years 
Was blotted with thy streaming tears. 


My own I do not care to check 
I weep—albeit here alone— 
As if I hung upon thy neck, 
“As ifthy lips were on my own— 
As i€ - full, sad heart of mine 
Were béating closely upon thine. 
Four weary years! how looks she now ” 

What light is in those tender eyes ? 
What trace of time has touch’d the brow, 

Whose look is borrowed of the skies 
That listen to her nightly prayer? 

How is she changed since he was there 

Who sleeps upon her heart alway— , 
Whose name upon her lips is worn, 

For whom the night seems made to pray, 
For whom she wakes to pray at morn, 
Whose sight is dim—whose heart-strings stir— 
Who weeps these tears—to think of her / 

I know not if my mother’s eyes 

Would find me changed in slighter things. 
I’ve wandered beneath many skies, 

And tasted many bitter springs, 

And many leaves, once fair and gay, 
From youth’s full fower have dropp’d away— 

But, as these looser leaves depart, 

The lessen’d flower gets near the core, 

And when deserted quite, the heart 
Takes closer what was dear of yore, 

And leans to those who loved it first, 
The sunshine and the dew by which its bud was nursi. 
Dear mother! dost thou love me yet? 

Am I remember’d in my home ? 

When those I love for joy are met, 

Does some one wish that 1 would come ? 
Thon dost! Iam beloved of thee— 

But as the schoolboy numbers o’er 
Night after night the Pleiades, 

And finds the stars he found before ; 

As turns the maiden oft her token ; 

As counts the miser oft his gold ; 

So, till life’s “ silver cord is broken,” 

Would I of thy dear love be told— 

My heart is full—mine eyes are wet— 
Dear mother! dost thou Jove thy long-lost wanderer yet? 
Oh when the hour to meet again 

Creeps on—and, speeding o’er the sea, 
My heart takes up its lengthen’d chain, 

And, link by link, draws nearer thee— 
When land is hailed, and, from the shore 

Comes off the blessed breath of home, 
With fragrance from my mother’s door 

Of flowers forgotten when I come— 
When port is gain’d, and, slowly now, 

The old familiar paths are past, 

And entering, unconscious how, 

I gaze upon thy face at last, 

And run to thee, all faint and weak— 
And feel thy tears upon my cheek— 

Oh, if my heart break not with joy, - 
The light of heaven will fairer seem, 

And I shall grow once more a boy, 

And mother! ’twill be like a dream 

That we were parted thus for years. 
And, once that we have dried our tears, 

How will the days seem jong and bright, 
To meet thee always with the morn, 

And hear thy blessing every night— 

Thy “dearest,” thy “ first bora” — 

and be no more, as Bow, in a strange fand forlorn! 








